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THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING of 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE | 


will be held in the | 
CONFERENCE. HALL 


British Empire Exhibition 
WEMBLEY PARK 


on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 27th 





MEMBERS and tneir FRIENDS will be 
conducted over the Theatre Section in the 


ARTS PALACE and a Special Debate 


by well-known speakers is being arranged 


Members of the'League, and all members of Affiliated Societies, 
intending to take part in the Conference may purchase SPECIAL 
TICKETS admitting to the EXHIBITION at 1s. instead of the 
ordinary price of 1s. 6d. Application for these Reduced Tickets 
should be made before June Ist to the Hon, Secretary, BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE, 10 King Street, London, W.C.2 
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HULLO PLAYGOERS! 


An Address by Archibald Haddon 


Broudcasted from ‘‘ 2 LO ”’ on the evening 


of Shakespeare’s Birthday and the Opening 


of the British Empire Exhibition. 


HULLO, PLAYGOERS.—This day is 
not only British Empire Exhibition Day. 
It is also the birthday-anniversary of a 
man who was perhaps the greatest English- 
man of all times—our national poet, 
William Shakespeare. 

rhe pride of the British Theatre, the son 
of a tradesman unable to write his own 
name, was born at Stratford-on-Avon 360 
years ago to-day. So far in advance of his 
generation was William Shakespeare that 
his name will still be exalted in the land 
when the cloud-capp’d towers of Wembley 
Exhibition, its gorgeous palaces, shall have 
faded like an insubstantial pageant, leaving 
not a rack behind. The poet himself knew 
that he belonged to the company of the 
immortals. He wrote in the book of his 
poems, in Sonnet Number Fifty-five, these 
prophetic words: ‘* Not marble, nor the 
gilded monuments of princes, shall out- 
live this powerful rhyme.’’ Again, in the 
ame far-seeing sonnet, he wrote to the 
mysterious individual who was the subject 
‘* When wasteful war shall 
statues overturn, your praise shall still find 
room even in the eyes of all posterity.”’ 
\pril 23, 1564, is therefore not merely a 
red-letter date in the annals of the British 
stage. It is also the most eventful date in 
the literary history of the world. 

The occasion, you see, is conducive to 
But do not be alarmed! The 
beyond my poor. capacity. 
Besides, the distinguished actor, Sir John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson, may be relied on to 
do justice to the theme in his speech on 
Shakespeare to be broadcast from London 
m May the Second. My present pur- 
pose may be served perhaps if I venture 
to read to you aé_ few lines’ entitled 
SHAKESPEARE, which the Victorian 
thinker, Matthew Arnold, wrote when he 
Was only seventeen years of age :— 


of his song: 


. , 
rhetoric. 


subject is 


Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We oesk and ask 
Out ] 


topping knowledge 
That 


Thou smilest and art still, 
For the loftiest hill 
to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 


| +] H . 
lanting his stedfast footsteps in the sea 


Making the Heaven of Heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

lo the foil’d searching of mortality : 

\nd thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scanned, self-honour’d, self-secure, 
Didst walk on earth unguess’d at. 
\ll pains the imimortal spirit must endure, 

ll weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 


Better so! 


Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 

The statement of seventeen-year-old 
Matthew Arnold that Shakespeare walked 
on earth unguessed at—inferring that he 
was unappreciated in his life-time—should 
be taken as poetic license. So should John 
Milton’s observation in his epitaph on 
Shakespeare : ‘‘ The leaves of thy unvalued 
book.’”’ 

There is in the British Empire Exhibition 
a precious copy of the greatest book in the 
English language next to the Bible—the 
first volume ever issued of Shakespeare's 
plays known as the First Folio—an exhibit 
to which I will make further allusion later. 
Although that book was not published until 
seven years after the poet’s death, it is 
prefaced by a number of commendatory 
written by men who were his 
contemporaries in life. 

Chief among them was rare Ben Jonson, 
scholar and soldier, and Shakespeare's 
boon companion at the Mermaid club, and 
Jonson’s verse in the First Folio definitely 
states that the poetry of Shakespeare was 
the delight of Queen Elizabeth and King 
Jonson in this poem apostrophized 
‘* Soul of the age, The 


verses 


James. 
Shakespeare as 


applause, delight, the wonder of our stage.’’ 
\nother contributor to ‘he First Folio 


verses, Leonard Digges, concludes his 
tribute: ‘‘ Be sure, our Shakespeare, thou 
canst never die, But, crown’d with laurel, 
live eternally.’’ A third contributor, Hugh 
Holland, wrote: ‘‘ For though his line of 
life went soon about, The life yet of his lines 
shall never out.”’ 

\gain, eighteen \ Shake- 
speare’s death, a piece of evidence strikingly 
to the point was given in references to his 
works in a book called ‘‘ Treasury of Wit,”’ 
bv Francis Meeres, described as ‘‘ Master 


vears before 
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universities.’ Meeres 
near 
a model 


a! Arts of both 
hved in Southwark, 
Theatre 
the British Empire Exhibition 

book : ‘f As Plautus and 
accounted the 


Shakespeare's 
Globe of which is also in 
and he said 
n his Seneca are 
best in comedy and tragedy 


+ 


among the Latins, so Shakespeare, among 
the English, is the most excellent in both 
<inds for the stage.’’ Meeres’s book also 
contains this appreciation of the then un- 
published Sonnets of Shakespeare: ‘* The 


sweet, witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous, 


honey-tongued Shakespeare; witness his 
Adonis, his Lucrece, and his sugar-sonnets 
among his private friends.”’ 

I will now 


British Empire 


direct you to the place in the 
may 


see the priceless Shakespeare relics to which 


Exhibition where vou 


I have referred. 

They are in the Palace of Arts, which 
is situated at one end of the ornamental 
lake near the immense building of the 
Palace of Industry. There are thirty 
galleries in the Palace of Arts, and its floor 
space is larger than that of the Royal 
\cademy. 

It would have been a sad reflection on 
the theatrical profession of this country if 
our native dramatic art had not been repre- 


sented in some form or another in an exhibi- 


tion which is really a monument to the 
creative and constructive genius of the 
British race. That reflection has’ been 
avoided by the enterprise of the British 


The League has installed 
n the Palace of Arts a comparatively small 
hut exceedingly choice Theatre Section. 

An official of the 


object is to 


Drama League. 


Section told me that its 
give a view of the 
English Drama from the beginning of the 
sixteenth the 


teenth. = | models of 


bird’s-eve 
century to the end of nine- 
saw there illuminated 
tage settings during that period, beginning 
with the old Globe Theatre 
Shakespeare's plavs were first 
and ending with Irving’s famous Church 


one of where 


| produced, 


scene in ‘f Much Ado About Nothing ”” at 
the Lyceum and a scene for King Lear 
designed by Ellen Terry’s son, Gordon 
Craig. 


Other exhibits are historic playbills, and 
and souvenirs of celebrated actors 
the souvenirs including Sir 
George Frampton’s impressive death-mask 


prints 


and actresses 





of Sir Henry Irving, lent by Ellen Terry's 

daughter, Edith Craig. ; 
Our english book, the First 

Folio of Shakespeare’s plays, is exhibited 


greatest 


in a glass case, and near by is the only 
the poet who, as 
Jonson said, was not for an age but for all 
time—the picture known as the Droeshout 
Original Portrait. The book is lent to the 
Mr. John Murray, and the 
the Shakespeare 


authentic likeness of 


exhibition by 
portrait by 
Stratford. 
i ask you to take this exceptional oppor- 
tunity to correct your impression of what 
Shakespeare was actually like in life, if your 
present impression should happen to be an 
erroneous one. The popular idea of Shake- 
appearance is usually wrong. 

Nearly every familiar picture, or bust, or 
the poet is either fanciful or 
idealized. In the Theatre Section at the 
exhibition you may see him pictured as he 
really was, in the prime of his life and in 
the full possession of his wondrous powers. 
The portrait in 


Memorial at 


speare’s 


statue ol 


the book in the glass case 
as almost certainly engraved by the young 


l‘lemish engraver, Martin Droeshout, from 
the original portrait hanging on _ the 


adjacent wall. All the 
ties of the present day 


authori- 
are in agreement on 
that point, as well as on the authenticity of 
the original portrait. That portrait is 
painted on two planks of English elm. The 
drawing, primed red, may be stiff and hard, 
but there is no mistaking the nobility of 
feature in the high, expansive forehead, the 


eminent 


finely arched eyebrows, and_ the large 
full eves instinet with kindliness. 
The portrait, as you gaze on it, by no 


to disbelieve the testi- 
mony of Shakespeare’s contemporary, John 
\ubrey, that ‘‘ He handsome well- 
shaped man, very good company, and of a 
very ready, and pleasant, and very smooth 
wit.’’ You will understand, as you look, 


“e 


means inclines vou 


Was a 


why Jonson referred reneatedly to 
Shakespeare,’’ and why he 
‘© T loved the ma», and do honour his 
memory on this side « 


gentle 
had occasion to 
Say 
idclatry as much as 
He was indeed he-est and of an open 
and free nature.’”’ 

Finally, if 
coubt concerning the 

turn 


any. 


you have. still a_ lingering 
racity of these like- 
moment to the 
There, on the 


back for a 


engraving in the book, 


nesses, 
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these 
Jonson to 


opposite page, you will read con- 


clusive lines addressed by Ben 
[he Reader :— 
‘* This 


It was for gentle 


Figure, that thou here seest put, 
Shakespeare cut; 


Wherein the Graver had a strife 

With Nature, to out-doe the life 

O, could he but have drawn his wit 
\s well in brasse as he hath hit 

His face; the Print would then Surpa 
\]l, that was ever writ in brasse 

But since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke 


Shakespeare’s original likeness at the 
Exhibition is flanked on the left hand by a 
portrait of the renowned Irish actress, Peg 
Woffington, in the breeches part of Si 
Harry Wildair, and on the right hand by 
Watts’s portrait of Ellen Terry as a very 
young girl. 

Sir Harry Wildair was a gay, dissipated; 
good-humoured rake, and a playgoer of the 
period has recorded that Peg Woffington 
the character with so much 
ease and elegance that no male actor after- 
wards equalled her in the part; and it is a 
fact that although Wildair was 
David Garrick’s most popular impersona- 


represented 


f 


one Ol 


tions, he gave it up completely after 
Woffington had made it her own. 
The personal interest attaching to the 


Watts picture of Ellen Terry is so consider- 
able, apart from its merit as a work or art, 
that many people behind the scenes of the 
theatrical profession will go to the Exhibi- 
t Artistically, th 
picture is a portrait-study remarkable for 


its fine sense of poise, conveying as it does 


on specially to see it. 


an impression of flight into the unknown 
luture over the threshold of youth and hope. 
When I left the Theatre Section, I made 
the discovery that only a single partition 
lere separated the Stage from the Church. 
Next to the Theatre Section is a very 
beautiful little chapel, like the chancel of a 
church, with lovely stained-glass windows. 
There is fatiguing than 
valking about a great Exhibition, and here, 
n this unexpected haven of repose, is rest 
tor the body, ccmfo t for the mind, solace 
for the soul. 


nothing 


1 more 


Last but ni there is in the Palace 
exhibit by His Majesty the 


from Windsor Castle. This 


M Arts an 


King, loaned 


‘Sa portrait of Mr. and Mrs. David Garrick 


the 
The official at the Palace 


by Garrick’s life-long friend, great 
painter Hogarth. 
of Arts informed me that the picture 
belonged to Mrs. Garrick until her death. 
George the Fourth acquired it for Windsor 
Castle, where it remained on view until its 
temporary transference to Wembley. 

Mrs. Garrick survived her husband forty- 
three years, and died as recently as 1822 at 


the age of ninety-eight. Their married life 


of thirty-one years was probably the 
happiest in stage history. 
Garrick,’’ says his biographer, was 


literally never absent from Mrs. Garrick for 
When he went abroad Mrs. Garrick 
went abroad with him. When he went to 
the great house,’ on visits, Mrs. Garrick 
also. She was invited behind 
the scenes, listened to the rehearsals, and 
gave her judgment. The economy of the 
theatre—its accounts—everything was care- 
ully looked to by this admirable and in- 
aluable lady. 

‘* There was a charming delicacy and 
gallantry in his behaviour to her, the bloom 
of which was never lost. Nothing was 
complete in either his business or his 
without her. When Mr. Garrick 
was painted again and again by all painters, 
he was most pleased with those paintings 
There were 
many husbands who might pay such atten- 
tions; but none could rival the charming 
delicacy, and almost lover-like gallantry, 
which he maintained towards her to the 
end.”’ 


a day. 


was taken 


pleasure 


where she was brought in. 


Mrs. Garrick was dis- 
appointed because she could not obtain a 
certain picture for their home at Hampton- 
mn-Thames. Mr. Garrick whispered in her 
dinner, from the guests: 
‘* Never mind, dear, you shall have a much 
handsomer picture than that to look at.’’ 
The next day, a very handsome mirror 
xccupied the position on the wall selected 


On one occasion, 


ear at aside 


for the picture. Mrs. Garrick’s actual 
reflection in the glass outdid in her 
husband’s eyes the cunning of all the 


painters. 

So you see, listeners, Hogarth’s portrait 
of Mr. and Mrs. David Garrick is worthy 
of its owner the King and of its place at 
, 


the Exhibition. 


GOODNIGHT, PLAYGOERS. 
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lr the banquet of the Royal Academy 
held on the occasion of the open- 
the annual exhibition 
at Burlington House, the Prince 
of Wales alluded to the help given by the 
British Drama League in the organization 
of the Theatre Section at the British Empire 
exhibition. By the time this 
DRAMA is in the hands of our members, the 
Theatre Section will be complete, for 
although the pictures and other exhibits 
were ready for the opening day, May 23, a 
breakdown of the electric system at Wem- 
bley, made it impossible to show the series 
of lit models till some days later. 
difficulties have been 
come by the management, and 
the Exhibit one of the most 
attractive features of the Fine Art Palace. 
= 
We are glad to be able to publish in this 
the Mr. Archibald 


which broadcasted 


ing of 


issue of 


These 


now, however, over- 
Exhibition 


is already 


number 
Haddon 


London on the 


address by 


from 
evening of the Exhibition’s 
The Broadcasting Company 
have for some time carried on a weekly 


sé 


was 
opening day. 


Talk’’ on dramatic matters, given by 





Mr. Haddon, who for many years was 
dramatic critic to the Daily Express. This 
is a policy which will commend itself to 
lovers of the theatre, and the popularity of 
the feature has been widely attested. Wi 
feel that those of our readers who may not 
be ‘* listeners-in,’? will be glad to acquaint 
with the widely educational 
which Mr. Haddon is undertaking 
through the medium of ‘** 2 LO.”’ A collee- 
tion of his wireless talks is shortly to be 
published by Mr. Cecil Palmer, under. the 
title of ue 


themselves 


We rk 


‘* Hullo Playgoers. 
Oo 

Two dramatic art scholarships are offered 
by the London County Council to students 
between sixteen and twenty years of age, on 
July 31, 1924, provided their parents or 
guardians are British subjects resident in 
the County of London. Free tuition for 
two years at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, Gower Street, W.C.1, will be 
provided, and, in addition, 
grants may be awarded. 


maintenance 
The scholarships 
are intended to facilitate the training of 
candidates with special aptitude and _pro- 
mise. Further particulars and a form of 
application may be obtained from the 
Education Officer, County Hall, West 
minster Bridge, S.E.1. 

a 


Our readers will be interested by the ac- 
count given on another page, of the forma- 
tion of a dramatic society by members 
of the staff of the Board of Education. This 
organization, which starts with high ambi- 
tions, is not, of course, an official organiza- 
tion in the sense that it is initiated by the 
Board itself, nor must it be taken as indicat- 
ing any change of attitude on the part ol 
the Educational Authority. It is a spon- 
taneous effort on the part of members of 
the Civil Service, which is, none the less, a 
welcome sign of the times, and we wish it 
all success and influence. 


4 

The Shoreditch Drama Society, whose 
work has been already mentioned in these 
pages, are giving a Triple Bill on Saturday, 
May 24, at King’s College for Women, 
Campden Hill. Particulars may be had on 
application to the Drama League. 
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HAMLET AT THE 
MADDERMARKET THEATRI 
NORWICH. 


R. NUGENT MONCK presented 
the Norwich Players in ‘* Ham 
let,’’ at his tamous Elizaiiethas 
Maddermarket Theatre, durin 

the week ending April 5. 
As usual the players were unnamed 

From the point of view of the Repertory 
Company ideal, it seemed a pity that the 
players were not able to find a Hamlet in 
their midst, but Mr. Monck is to be con- 
gratulated on his find at Cambridge. This 
player had the ideal quality for the part, 
youth; and though at times he somewhat 
stressed the lethargic mind, yet always his 
lack of intensity was completely  over- 
shadowed by his absolute sincerity. 

Ophelia gave a somewhat uneven per- 
formance. She seemed too unsophisticated, 
almost insipid in the early scenes, but her 
mad scene in the Fourth Act, was superb 
and proved one of the finest scenes of the 
play. She acted it with a care and quiet 
intensity, invoking the very Spirit of 
Tragedy. 

Polonius was excellently acted, though 
rendered in an unusual manner. Mr. Monck 
evidently regarded the character as_ the 
comic relief, and presented him as foolishly 
flippant. 

I. think the famous speech, ‘' These few 
precepts in thy memory,’’ was robbed of 
both dignity and beauty, being read as 
quotations with intercepted sotto voce re- 
marks. Laertes especially was good, as 
also Horatio. The gravediggers too, were 
greatly appreciated. 

It was deplorable that a part so full of 
opportunities as Queen Gertrude, was so 
miscast. The lady gave neither tragedy 
nor dignity to the character. 

Claudius was severely handicapped by a 
nasal intonation, and a lamentable surplus 
of self-assurance. 

It was disappointing to find that the plain 
Elizabethan stage, of which the Madder- 
market boasts, was not used as a setting 
It would have been far more effective than 
the set used, which was out of place on so 
small a stage. 


OSWALD GILBERT. 
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rHE COTSWOLD: PLAYERS. 


Phe Education Committee and the 
Mechanics’ Institution of Swindon, arranged 
a series of lectures on the drama, one ct 

hich was entitled, ‘* Mystery Plays ani 
J}. M. Barrie.’ In connexion with this the 


Cotswold Plavers visited Swindon on 
May 28, and gave a performance of ‘* Deat 
Brutus.”’ Phe house was quite full and 


audicnce was very appreciative of what 
the Piavers consider the best performance 
they have given of this play. 


Dear Brutus ’’ has now been performed 


eivht times by the Players and is being re- 


piaced by ‘* The Village Wedding,’’ by 
Chas. McEvoy. This latter has been pro- 
duced by Mr. D. Roberts and, judging by 


the newspaper reports of the two perform- 
ances recently given in Bristol, the produc- 
tion is a great success. ‘* The Village 
Wedding ’’ is a dialect play, with quite a 
country setting, admirably suited to the 
Cotswold Players. The Bristol papers 
praised the performance, collectively and in- 
dividually, and this is all the more gratify- 
ing to the Players, because they were trying 
out new players in three or four of the 


haracters. 


LIVERPOOL SCOUT TROOP. 


The 71st Liverpool Scout Troop belong- 
ing to Penrhyn Street Council School, pro- 
duced as their tenth annual play, ‘* Henry 
the Fifth,’’ on April 1, 2, 3 & 4. From 
every point of view the production was a 
great success. 

The Evening Express contributor writes 
as follows :—‘‘In their latest Shakespearean 
production the 71st Troop have really ex- 
celled themselves. Their costumes, scenery, 
lighting and stage effects were splendid, 
be surprised if Mr. Chad- 
wick were asked to become stage-manager 
at a recognized hall.”’ 


and we shall not 


Two special features were the singing of 
Elizabethan music by the boys and the in- 
troduction of appropriate dances by the 
girls. The performers are all children be- 
longing to the school, which is situated in 
one of the poorest and most congested areas 
in the city. , 
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YORK. 
\ nteresting and practical lecture on 
Village Drama," was given by Mr. Cyril 
Wood at the annu conference at York of 
( Yorkshire County Federation of 


Women's Institutes, Viscountess  Ennis- 
more presiding 

The lecturer urged that before any attempt 

is made to produce plays in villages, the 
promoters should face honestly the inevit- 
ble difficulties—particularly finance and 
he personal opinions of the village. It was 
vecessary, too, that the promoters should 


ght standard of dramatic art and 





set the ri 
appreciation, and, before producing, give 
everyone the opportunity of understanding 
e real nature and function of drama. 
From such an introduction the desire to 
produce good drama would arise naturally in 
e minds of the villagers themselves. Then 
the promoters should try to find an experi- 
ed producer who could choose good plays 
under whose control the organization 
ould proceed. <A _ village society should 
at being entirely self-supporting, and 
should use everyone available (men and 
men) for making cenery, costumes, etc., 
besides those who were acting. 


Mr. Wood's recommendation to any vil- 


age drama society, might be summed up 
ae Face your local diflic ulties, under- 
tand why dram: 5 important, aim ata 
eh standard, and work hard under experi- 





BRISTOL. 


Professor Gilbert Murray's version of the 


Andromache *’ was recently given at the 
ro House Br stol 

The Folk Hou can seldom have wit- 
essed any play performed with a sweeter 
eeling of solemnity tor a theme, or have 
een the brief home of a clearer-cut, more 


ling lor poetry. If elocution was 


times not at the right height of tragedy, 
was a minor fault that did not detract from 


e value of the players’ work. Mer. © 
MeCread\ who should have’ introduced 
re diversity into his treatment) and Miss 
Blanche Bennett carried the parts of Antony 
and Cleopatra with fair success. The play 


vas produced by Mrs. F. W. Rogers. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CO-OPERATIVE THEATRE. 
Under the Chairmanship of Mr. H. E. 
Mann, a meeting was held in the Conference 
Room, Whitehall, on Monday, April 28. 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Hon. Sec. of the 
British Drama League, spoke, and a pro- 
posal to establish a Co-operative Theatre in 





the Board of Education was tully explained, 
and support for the proposal invited. 

The objects of the Staff Committee re- 
sponsible for the proposal are stated as 
follows: 

1. We hope to unite the staff of the 
Board in a common enterprise to which al 
can contribute in accordance with their tal- 
ents. A co-operative theatre requires not 
only actors and actresses but playwrights, 
musicians, dancers, carpenters, — dress- 
makers, electricians, scene shifters and pro- 
gramme sellers. Further, there is in it no 
distinction of persons. We cannot but 
think that such an enterprise would be a 
potent instrument of friendliness and good- 
will. The working of the Office Whitley 
Council in the past three years has exercised 
a great influence in this direction, but it still 
remains true that the various sections of the 
office are only connected by vague and un- 
substantial ties, and that while the spirit 
of co-operation has grown there is still need 
of definite institutions through which that 
spirit may find expression. The various 
athletic clubs and the chess club have done 
something to this end, but their membership 
is small and their appeal is necessarily lim- 
ited. Other offices have dramatic, operatic, 
and choral societies. The Board has not. 

2. Secondly, we feel that the dramati 
art is not only a source of noble pleasure, 
both to performers and audience, but also 
is in itself a great instrument of education 
It is only fitting that a department which is 
charged with the education of the people 
should give a practical example of its belief 
and interest in its great function. 

3. Lastly, we desire to demonstrate tc 
the many critics of the Board and, indeed, 
of the Civil Service, that there are among 
us an esprit de corps and a pride in the ser- 
vice as high as that in the Army and Nav) 
The existence of a co-operative theatre pro- 
ducing great examples of the dramatic art 
could not fail to give the Board a greater 
prestige in the educational world. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 





BOURNVILLE DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


1e Bournville Dramatic Society closed 
its twelfth with three very suc- 
cessful performances of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ‘* Knight of the Burning Pestle.”’ 
Miss Dorothy Wright (the Beatrice of last 
season’s ‘ Much Ado ’’) was a great success 
as the Citizen’s Wife, and other outstand- 
Harold 


Sydney 


I} 


season 


ing performances were those of 
White, as  Merrythought, and 
Elvins, as the Stage Boy. 

Professional criticism was directed at the 
oceasional failure of the actors to give due 
weight to the mot de valeur in speaking the 
lines, but, otherwise, the performances were 
spoken of as examples of a well thought out, 
thoroughly prepared and carefully finished 
production, and the Society further enhanced 
its reputation for giving a well-balanced, 
“all-round show.’”’ 

Other actors who came in for favourable 
notice were Leon Thompson _ (Jasper), 
Gordon Bennett (Ralph), and Gladys Dan- 
gerfield (Luce), but the Bournville Society 
likes to emphasize the co-operative effort 
behind a production rather than individual 
performances. The producers were 
Thompson and Reg. Hemming (who also 
played the Citizen). 


Leon 


The Society opened the season with per- 
formances of Shaw’s ‘‘ You Never Can 
Tell,”’ and the ‘‘ staged readings,’’ which 
form the bulk of the work every year (and 
of which the Society makes a_ speciality), 
inclucer| ** A Doll’s House ’’ (Ibsen), ‘‘ The 
Liars *' (Jones), ‘‘ A Woman of No Im- 
portance "* (Wilde), “eT he Mollusc ’”’ 
Davies), etc. An unstaged reading was 
given of O'Neill's ** The Emperor Jones,”’ 
cr of one-act plays were put on. 
The programme included rather a high pro- 


1 


and a num 


portic f “drawing-room plays,’’ but an 
amateur society of this kind, the bulk of 


” 


rather than 
actors, has a variety of tastes to cater for, 
besides which, the inclination and ability of 
available producers, length of cast, expense 
ot staging and other factors have to be con- 
sidered, so that although every season an 
attempt is made to construct a representa- 
tive programme—containing old and new, 
British and foreign, comedy and tragedy, 
ftc.—it is not always practicable. It is 


whose members are ** audience 


found possible, however, to be quite catholic 
while maintaining «a high general standard. 


Social distinctions simply don’t exist when 
once the play is chosen; in fact, in a fac tors 
with a staff running into many thousands, 
an individual is often better known as Mr, X. 


of the ‘* Dramatic,’’ rather than as the head 


of — such-and-suc! lepartment, and 


Miss Y. will be known to hundreds of col- 
leagues as ‘6 Nora,’’ who are quite unaware 
that it is she who calculates their weekly 


wages. a. 
= 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


The Stoke-on-Trent Repertory Players 
gave a splendid performance of ‘ Mile- 
stones,’’ at the Theatre Royal, Hanley, on 
March 3, toa large and appreciate audience. 
This play was also produced on two other 
evenings duriny that week, and on the re- 
maining evenings ‘* Jack Straw’’ was 
played by the same company with great 
success. It was a new venture on the part 
of this Society to engage the Theatre Royal 
for their performances. This company is, 
of course, not an untried organization, for 
their excellent productions at Stoke bear 
witness to their ability. 


Mr. James Whale, recommended by the 
British Drama League, produced both plays. 
The following extract from The Stafford- 
shire Sentinal, of March 4, gives some idea 
of how well the performances went :- 


‘* We ask of a performance, not that it 
should be the last word in finish, but that it 
should ring true, and not consist merely of 
an imitation of acting. It does ring true, 
get lost’ in the 
story, as in a novel. There might be finer 
: but 1t \ venuine art, and 
it will improve. The Players knew not only 
how to speak, and how to move about and 
group themselves, and whit to do with their 
hands, always a difficulty with amateurs. 
Very likely this is another tribute to Mr. 
Whale. Above all, the emphasis of the 
sentences fell upon the ear gratefully, almost 
without exception during the evening. Very 
likely Mr. Whale again, with intelligence 


and it was possible to 


art, of course; 


and instinct to work upon. 











































NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 








GATESHEAD. 


The season has just been concluded by 
four 
Stoops to Conquer,’’ by the 
I.L.P. Dramati 


existence for 


most successful performances of 
Club, which 


four vears. The producer took 


justice to his trai Yr oinia spirited 


performance, he was able on subsequent even- 


ings to enter fully into his part, and bring 
out the contrasting veins of humour and of 


sentiment in it. 





beautiful costumes hired from. the 


Bath Citizen Plavers, contributed very much 
to the success. 

The primary object of the Progressive 
Players is to supply good plays to a large 
ndustrial town where there no regular 


but they are also anxious to en- 


matic efforts. Last year they 


produced a new one-act play, ‘‘The Bruiser’s 


} 


and a four-act play of local in- 


terest, ‘* The Pitman’s Pay,’’ the latter by 
a member of the club. This year another 
one-act play, ‘' Mrs. Clark's Tea-Party,’’ 

nd a four-act play, ‘* The Golden Apple,’’ 


local authors, have been produced 


WOKING. 


The Prunella 


Players presented * ‘Fhe 
Black ¢ 


BH. V. T. 
Grand Theatre, on 
A fantasy calls for the very 
and the Prunella 
congratulated on their 
Amateur perform- 
are often marred by a disjointedness 


‘rinoline,’’ a fantasy by 
Burton, at Woking 
April 8 and o. 

lightest of treatment, 
Players are to be 


in this respect. 


t 


of action and movement, but the production 
as notable for the with which it 


work of the 


ease 
, a tribute to the 
ducer, Mrs. 
ial word of praise must be reserved 
Mrs. Van 


Princ esses were 


pro- 

Charnock. 

lor the dresses, designed by 

Lessen : the inolines of the 
arming. Curtains were used with excellent 

effect in lieu of 


scenery. QOne’s only regret 


that the Prunella Players had not chosen 
a pla which would have afforded them 
a better opportunity of displaying their 


bilities 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 

The Northern Drama League has finished 
its first se: The fourth item of the 
winter series, Tolstoi’s *‘ The Cause of It 
All,’ Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Great Cathe- 
rine,’’ was produced by Mr. Jackson Smyth, 


son 
and 


in the Great Hall of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, on January 24, 25 & 26. The act- 
ing of Mr. A. S. G. Loxton, as the Tramp, 
in the Tolstoi play, was excellent. Good 
in ‘** Great Catherine ’’ were 
viven by Miss Eleanor Murphy as the Em- 
press, Mr. Wilfrid Campfield as Patiomkin, 
and Mr. S. Turner as Captain Edstaston. 


performances in 


Qucen'’s University Dramatic Socity pro- 
duced the fifth item, Dryden’s ** All for 


Love,’’ on February 14, 15 & 16. A 
simple stage decoration set off elaborate 
herot’ costumes. 

The sixth item was Moliéres ‘ Don 
John,” in an eighteenth-century translation, 
It wes produced ky Mr. F. G. Harriman on 
March 27, 28 & 2 Mr. W. Campfield’s 
Don joi iid fine qualities, but lacked a 
little in vi l Mr. A. S. G. Loxton was 


the life of the piece 
Mare: Weir's | 


tiful performance 


as Sganarel, and Miss 


‘lvira was a very beau- 


WHITELAND’S COLLEGE. 


5 ne 


\ 1's Training College, Chel- 
sea, hold ain % 


innual May-day Revel, at which 
the students of the College present an enter- 
tainment consisting of dances and songs, and 
this vear a masque by Miss Ursula Edmonds. 
Pan and Si 


sé 


rmx” is a 


; very charming 
rendering of the old myth which tells of the 
birth of musi from the loves of Pan and 
the Nymph. The story is simply and 


dramatically told, with music by Mr. Paul 
and should prove of great use to 
girl and 
\t the Whiteland’s College performance 
the girls gave a charming production, being 
assisted by children from St. Peter’s S« hool 


r 


Phe spirit of the thing was understood an 


-4 1 
I<dmonds, 


any group. of actresses dancers 


expressed, though the nymphs might have 


shown more signs of tne 


v surprise when 
reeds that once were Syrinx, first emitted 


a music not heard on earth till then. 
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Costumes & Designs 


TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. 


TOM HESLEWOOI RS. H VING ‘HUGH MILLER 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


Costumes for London and Provincial 
productions. 


Amateur Theatricals and Fancy 


Dress Balls. 
PLAYS DRESSED FROM STOCK 


Special terms and attention to members of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Tube Station: —Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone :— _ 4432 Gerrard 




















Dramatic Art Centre 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.1 


Tele.: MUSEUM 337 
Director: Miss MAUDE SCOTT 


Elocution, Acting, Dancing, Fencing. 


SHAKESPEARE SECTION 


Mr. BEN GREET 


SUMMER SCHOOL, Aug. 1st--15th 
ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COURSES 
£2.2.0O inclusive. 


Board Residence if desired. 


Repertory Gompany Production 
MAY 31st at 3 p.m. 
JUNE 4th & 5th at 8p.m. 
“LADY OF BELMONT” 
1 new play by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 
Special Scenic and Lighting Effects 


Tickets 4/9 and 2/4 (Numbered Reserved) 


EARLY 


Send Stamp for Prospectus. 














Are You Writing A 
Play ? 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE 

PLAY BUREAU WILL 

READ AND CRITICISE 
if FOR YOU 


Every member has the right 
to one short criticism free 
in each year. Reports on 
additional plays are fur- 
nished for a fee of 7/6. More 
detailed reports may be ob- 


tained for a fee of £1.1.0 


For further particulars apply to 
Hon. Sec. British Drama League, 10 King St., 


Covent Garden, W.C.2 








THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 
Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medizwval, Shake 
Eighteenth Century 1 Fantastic, whi 


spearian, 

1 1 they would 

glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 





Application for loan of these dressé hould be made in the 
H the Drama League, 10 King 


first instance to the Hon. Sec. } 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 














PLAYS & ARTICLES 
TYPED 


at reasonable rates. 
Apply Box 233, 


c/o British Drama League, 
10 King Street, W.C. 2 

















CENTRAL SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART 


Principal 
MISS ELSIE FOGERTY, L.R.A.M. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AT OXFORD 
AND STRATFORD-ON-A VON 


July 26th to August 8th. 
OXFORD. 


Summer School of Speech Training 


University College Annexe. Oxford. 


Full course of Speech Training, Voice Classes, Curative Work, 
Phonetics, Recitation, Mime, Lectures. 


August Ilth to 25th. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Summer School of Drama. 


Public Library, Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Full course of Recitation, Voice classes, Rehearsal and Dramatic 


Work, Lectures, Playmaking and Production, Movement classes. 


For particulars apply to— 
THE REGISTRAR 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH TRAINING, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL W.8. 
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